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OUR CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS. 


AFTER viewing a cathedral, mounting to the full 
height of its topmost tower, perchance descending 
to its low, dim, short-columned crypt, pacing its 
aisles and transepts as well as its mighty nave, 
and the choir with its ambulatories, conning its 
countless chapels, perusing its monuments, con- 
sidering its stained glass, and lingering in the 
galilee last of all, if there be one, there still 
remains another pleasure in connection with it— 
a loiter in the Cloister. The fresh air, the green 
garth, or ‘paradise,’ as it was often called, in 
the centre, the open-traceried arcading, the stone- 
vaulted or open-timbered roof, as the case may 
be, the wide smooth-paved foot-walks, the vistas 
they afford—all tend to give these secluded places 
an ineffable charm. 

In old times the cloisters were not so unfre- 
quented as they are now. They served as com- 
munications to various parts of the great establish- 
ments to which they belonged ; and they were 
used for special purposes. There were many 
doorways opening into them, not always in 
similar places in every case, but intended to suit 
the general convenience in the same way. Often, 
the doorway to the chapter-house, or of the 
vestibule giving access to it, was placed in the 
east walk of the cloisters; that of the parlour 
was also sometimes there ; on the north or south 
siles, according to their position, another door- 


cathedral ; the refectory, treasury, and slypes 
were also frequently entered from the cloisters ; 
and thus there was much coming and going 
where a footfall is now seldom heard. In one 


of the window-like arches, secluded in compart- 
ments or tiny chambers they called ‘carrels,’ 
scribes sat at their lifelong tasks of copying the 
manuscripts that were then the literature of the 
world, and of occasionally adding to their number 
by new works, Twenty of these carrels are still 
to be seen in the south walk of the cloisters at 


Gloucester. And in the north walk in the same 


way, and in some instances two, opened into the | 


spot was, generally, a lavatory. In front of some | 


quadrangle, near the refectory door, is the vast 
washing-place with a recess for towels. It is 
claimed for this beautiful cloister that it was the 
building in which fan-tracery in stonework for 
vaulting was first used. It is a square quadrangle, 
and each watk is about a hundred and forty-five 
feet long, a little more than twelve feet wide, 
and about eighteen feet high. The east walk has 
ten large windows, of which nine are divided by 
mullions into eight lights; and the other three 
sides have ten six-light windows in each. All of 
these are now glazed; but it has been thought 
they may have been unglazed at first, and pro- 
tection from the weather gained by some other 
means. It would be difficult to devise a present- 
ment of more elegant and antique sumptuousness 
in a similar space. 

In the cloisters at Durham the lavatory is in 
the centre of the cloister-garth. It was origin- 
ally octagonal, with a dovecot on the top of it, 
and documentary evidence has been preserved 
that states the stone of which it was built was 
bought of the abbot of Eggleston-on-the-Tees. 
The curious work known as the Rites of Durham 
mentions it particularly as a fair laver, or con- 
duit, for the monks to wash their hands and 
faces at, covered with lead, and all of marble, 
except the outermost walls, with many little con- 
duits or spouts of brass, and twenty-four cocks 
of brass round about it; and the same authority 
mentions there were seven fair windows of stone- 
work in it, and on the top of it a dovecot covered 
with lead, all of workmanship fine and costly. 
There were carrels before each arch or window 
for the north walk ; and there was also a recep- 
tacle for such books as were in most frequent 
use, 

The dimensions of the quadrangle are about 
the same as those of the Gloucester example. 
There is, however, a great difference in the 
matter of construction ; for, instead of the deli- 
cate fan-tracery in stonework, timber is used for 
the roof. There were still older cloisters here 
than those we now see; but these date from the 
end of the fourteenth and commencement of the 
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fiiteenth centuries. In the refectory, now used 
as a library, are all the items that are left of the 
ersonality of St Cuthbert, the source of the 
aeees and wealth of the bishopric. Ina glass 
case, as in a glass sarcophagus, are placed his 
embroidered stole and maniple, with the cross 
that rested for so many centuries upon his 
breast. 

At Lincoln the gray hoary cloisters are placed 
between the two transepts on the north side of 
the choir. They are also roofed with oak, and 
their rich traceried windows are of fourteenth- 
century workmanship. One side has suffered 
grievously from insufficient foundations ; and the 
walls in other places are somewhat out of the 
perpendicular. At Chester the cloisters are also 
in picturesque decay. The walls on the north 
and west sides are Norman. On the east are the 
chapter-house and its vestibule of thirteenth- 
century workmanship. 

The Worcester cloisters are built on the south 
side of the nave. These are also of fourteenth- 
century workmanship with traceried windows of 
geometric designs. Trnere were, however, Nor- 
man cloisters here, as at Durham, before tliese 
were erected, for in the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle is a Norman lavatory. Water was 
brought to this from Henwick Hill in the neigh- 
bourhood down to the days of the Rebellion, when 
the pipes were used for ammunition, There are 
three slypes in these cloisters. One of them 
served also as the parlour, where the brethren 
might see those with whom they were permitted 
to converse; another led to the infirmary ; 
another, southwards, to the outer court; and 
there is a winding stair in the north-west angle 
which gives access to the library over the south 
aisle of the nave. 

The cloisters at Norwich are on the south side 
of the nave of the cathedral. They are vaulted 
with stone, and enriched with sculptured repre- 
sentations of biblical subjects and scenes from 
the lives of saints. Close to the refectory door 
in the southern angle of the west walk is the 
lavatory. In the eastern walk is the door leading 
to the chapter-house, which is all that has been 
preserved of that fabric. Only the northern 
wall, too, of the refectory is left standing, the 


hand of the spoiler having had free play in this | 
edifice. At Canterbury the cloisters were rebuilt | 


in the fifteenth century, the authorities retaining 
afew fragments here and there of Norman work 
and the Norman passage called the Dark Entry. 
At Exeter they have been partly restored on the 
south side for the purpose of a library. At Wells 
the cloisters form three sides of a quadrangle of 
which the fourth is the whole length of the nave 
of the cathedral, At Oxford they are well main- 
tained. 

Of a different tone are the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. They are not of the soft ashen- 
gray hue of those of the smiling southern 
counties, nor of the steely gray of those of the 
north, but black and white, according as the 
parts are protected from the soot and rain or 
exposed to them—absolutely as black and white 
as an engraving of them. Only those who have 
turned into their quiet precincts from the rush 
and roar of the crowded thoroughfares near at 
hand can realise their peaceful calm and their 
severe beauty. In a register in which the clerk 


of the works recorded facts relating to his duties 
there is mention of a middle tread in connection 
with an interment in the cloisters, and thus we 
learn that these walks were paved with a path. 
way of squared stones down the centre ; whilst, 
perhaps, the others were placed diagonally to dis- 
tinguish these more particularly from the rest ; 
and it has been noticed there was also a course 
of square stones against the walls. This middle 
tread was a device to keep processions in straight 
lines ; and was also used in the ambulatories in the 
cathedral, though the large number of interments, 
with the consequent disturbance of the pavement, 
had almost obscured it and caused it to be for- 
gotten before recent investigations brought the 
fact to light. 

Of all the incidents that these cloisters have 
seen few have been more out of the way than 
the robbery of the king’s treasure kept there in 
1303, when forty-eight monks as well as the 
Abbot were sent to the Tower, and some of them 
kept there for two years. The passing to and 
fro of William Caxton and his assistant printers 
when they set up their first press in the Abbey 
is another departure from the more usual slow- 
pacing of hooded figures, or grand processions of 
ecclesiastics in broidered raiment, or swift hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards on the occasions of 
royal ceremonials. 

The mention of interments brings to mind that 
another use is occasionally made of cloisters. At 
Gloucester there are fragments of incised tomb- 
stones in different parts. One near the chapter- 
house door shows the upper portion of an ecclesi- 
astic with an abbreviated lettering that is under- 
stood to represent John de Stantone. In the 
south walk an arched recess appears to have been 
made in the walk on purpose to receive another 
tombstone with a cross incised in it and the 
letters W. B. And there are few cloisters in 
which similar memorials are not to be noticed. 

There is sometimes a second cloister attached 
to a cathedral, when one is distinguished from 
the other as the Bishops’ Cloister, or the Vicars’ 
Cloister, or the Little Cloister, or by some other 
appellation, They are all generally square ; but 
we have examples of an oblong form and of 
a single straight way, or walk. The diversities 
in the different buildings surrounding them are 
thought to have typified the differences that we 
are assured exist in celestial mansions ; the four 
walls to have represented renunciation of self 
and the world, and devotion to eternal pursuits 
and the love of God ; the bases of all the columns 
to have typified Patience ; and the whole closed- 
in square to have suggested Contemplation. 
Look at them as we may, it is certain they are 
a delightful legacy left to us all. The Vicars’ 
Cloister at Hereford is especially interesting. It 
is a hundred and eight feet long, and about 
eight feet wide. There are a few tablets to the 
memory of the dead on the inner wall, which 
is otherwise without break and void. The outer 
boundary, instead of being a wide open series 
of arches, as is most frequently the case, is also 
built of solid masonry up to a certain height, 
when it is pierced with a row of eight three-light 
windows, having seven canopied niches between 
them, supported on brackets. The chief feature 
is the open-timbered oaken roof, which is richly 
moulded and very curiously and cunningly 
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carved on the tie-beams and principal rafters. 
Each beam has a different subject, such as a wild 
boar pursuing a squirrel or a bird, or with a 
saddle on its back; a stag pursued by a dog; 
swine, fish, foliage ; an owl and a mouse ; human 
figures ; and an ox with human hands. There is 
a figure carrying a shield with a different device 
upon each in the centre of every beam, and the 
whole forms a vista of open perforated work 
that is of rare occurrence. 

Salisbury cloisters are more superb. The four 
covered galleries or walks are a hundred and 
ninety-five feet long and eighteen feet wide ; and 
the green enclosure they surround is about a 
hundred and forty feet wide each way, and has 
two cedar trees growing in it. The beautiful 
arcades are formed by clustered columns placed 
at certain intervals, on which are raised lofty 
pointed arches filled in with rich tracery above, 
and by smaller arches below, which are sub- 
divided again, and ornamented with more tracery. 
Between each superior arch is a strong buttress 
projecting into the garth, As in the case of the 
cathedral close by, all is plain sailing. There 
are no alterations to explain, no mutilations to 
deplore. There is one jubilant and serene ex- 
ression of the utmost perfection possible to the 
uilders of it. We could scarcely take leave of 
the subject in a more pleasant place. 


BLOOD ROYAL* 
CHAPTER IX.—A SUDDEN RESOLVE. 


‘Now, then, young gentlemen, choose your 
partners!’ Mr Plantagenet murmured, with a 
bland and inane smile. (Strike up the violin, 
Maud!’ aside.) ‘Bow, and fall into places, 
Eight bars before beginning. No, not yet, Miss 
Tradescant.—Explain to this young lady, 7f you 
please, Miss Tudor, that she must always wait 
eight bars—eight bars exactly—before she begins 
to chasser.—That’s right. Just so! Advance 
in couples—right, left—right, left—right, left— 
down the middle—Very nicely done, indeed 
very nicely : very nicely. Now !—yes—that’s it. 
Change hands, and over again !’ 

A year and more had passed, and Mr Plan- 
tagenet’s face bore distincter signs than ever of 
his ruling passion. It was coarse and red under 
the bland exterior. Maud watched him intently 
now on the morning of lesson days to see he 
didn’t slink away unobserved into the bar of 
the White Horse before the appointed hour for 
the meeting in the Assembly Rooms. Once let 
him cross the threshold of the inn, except to 
enter the big hall where he received his pupils, 
and all was up with him. On such occasions, 
Maud was compelled with grief and shame to 
stick a notice on the door: ‘Mr Plantagenet is 


indisposed to-day, and will be unable to meet 
his usual classes’ Nobody else ever knew what | 
agony those notices cost the poor shrinking girl : 
but on the next appointed afternoon, Mr Plan- | 
tagenet would be at his place again as if nothing 
had happened, and would murmur plaintively, 
with one hand on his left breast, A the other 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by the 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


on the bow of his faithful violin: ‘ My old com- 
— ladies and gentlemen; my old complaint ! 

suffer so much from my heart. I regret I was 
unable to receive you on Wednesday. Every- 
body in Chiddingwick knew quite well the 
real nature of Mr Plantagenet’s ‘old complaint ;’ 
but he was an institution of the place; and 
everybody pretended to believe in it and to 
sympathise with him. 

On this particular day, however, in the middle 
of November, Mr Plantagenet seemed even more 
consequential and more dignified than usual, 
if such a thing were possible. He received Lady 
Agatha’s little girls with princely condescension. 
Maud, who stood by trembling, and watching 
him with dismay, as he fiddled with a will on 
his well-tried violin, wondered to herself, with 
a mute feeling of terror in her heart, what on 
earth could have put her father into such visible 
good-humour. She didn’t discover the secret till 
the end of the lesson. Then Mr Plantagenet, 
rising with great importance and a conscious 
smirk, observed in his suavest and most profes- 
sional tone: ‘I’m sorry to say, young ladies and 
gentlemen—and you, Miss udor—I won't be 
able to give the usual lessons next Tuesday and 
Wednesday:* The fact of the matter is, I shall 
be away from Chiddingwick. It doesn’t often 
happen that I take a holiday ; but on this occa- 
sion I shall be away from Chiddingwick. Long 
and close attention to the duties of a harassing 
and wearisome task has undermined my constitu- 
tion ; you can sympathise with my feelings: and 
next week, I propose to give myself a well-earned 
repose, in order to visit my dear son at the 
university of Oxford.’ 

It was a perfect bombshell. To Maud, sitting 
by wearily, with her small violin clasped in 
her bloodless hands, the announcement came like 
a thunderbolt: he was going to Oxford! She 
turned deadly pale at once, and clutched the bow 
of her instrument with a spasmodic action. 
Mary Tudor, sitting near, noticed the pallor on 
her cheek, and guessed the cause of it instantly. 
The two girls looked up: for a second their eyes 
met ; then Maud let hers drop suddenly. Though 
on that one dearest point Dick had never taken 
her into his confidence, Maud had guessed the 
whole truth during last Christmas vacation ; 
and if anything could make the cup of her bitter- 
ness even bitterer than it was, ’twas the thought 
that Dick’s friend, Dick’s future wife perhaps, 
should see and understand the full depths of her 
misery. 

Mary had tact enough and feeling enough, 
however, not to press her sympathy upon the 
poor wounded creature. With a hasty side- 
glance, she hurried her charges out of the room 
as quick as she could, and motioned to the other 
governesses to do the same for theirs with all 
— expedition. Two minutes later, the big 
iall was fairly cléared, and father and daughter 
stood face to face in silence, 

If Maud had followed only the prompting 
of her own personal feelings she hese have sat 
down where she was, covered her face with her 
hands, and cried long and bitterly. 

But her sense of duty towards her father pre- 
vented her from so giving way; she couldn't 
bear to let him see how deeply, for Dick’s sake, 
she dreaded the idea of his going to Oxford. All 
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she could do was to look up at him with a scared 
white face, and murmur in a terrified half-articu- 
late tone: ‘Oh, father, father, you never told 
me of this. What on earth do you mean by 
it? 

Mr Plantagenet eyed his daughter askance out 
of the corner of his eyes. He was more afraid 
of Maud than of any one else on earth ; in point 
of fact, she was his domestic keeper. But he 
tried to assume his jaunty happy-go-lucky air 
for all that. ‘Well, my dear,’ he said, examin- 
ing the strings of his fiddle with profound atten- 
tion, ‘I haven't had a holiday for a very long 
time, away from Chiddingwick ; and I’m tired 
with the duties—the duties of my very exactin 

rofession—and I felt I needed a change ; anc 

haven't been up to Oxford since your brother 
Richard entered into residence as a member of 
the university. Now, I naturally feel a desire 
to see my son in that position in life which a 
Plantagenet ought to occupy. And so, the long 
and the short of it is——Mr Plantagenet went 
on, shuffling about, and glancing up at her 
anxiously—‘the long and the short of it is, as 
you heard me inform my class just now—I think 
next week of allowing myself the luxury of a 
to Oxford.’ 

faud rose and seized his arm. His grandeur 

and indefiniteness positively alarmed her. Did 
he think she would cs taken in by such grandiose 
words? ‘Now, father,’ she said boldly, ‘that 
sort of talk won’t do between us two, you know, 
at a serious crisis. This is important, very. You 
must tell me quite plainly what you mean by 
it all. Does Dick know you’re coming, aud why 
do you want to go to him? 

Mr Plantagenet, thus attacked, produced from 
his ket a rather dirty silk handkerchief 
and began to whimper. ‘Has it come to this, 
then?’ he cried with theatrical pathos—‘has it 
come to this, I ask you, that I, the Head of all 
the Plantagenets, have to beg leave and make 
explanations to my own eldest daughter before 
I can go to visit my own son at Oxford?’ And 
he hid his face in the pocket-handkerchief with 
a studied burst of emotion. 

But Maud was inexorable. Dick’s happiness 
was at stake. Not for worlds, if she could help 
it, would she have him shamed by the appearance 
before all the world of Oxford of that shabby, 
degraded, disreputable old man in the guise of 
his father. ‘We must be practical,’ she said 
coldly, taking no notice of his hysterics. ‘You 
must explain what this means. I want to know 
all about it. How have you got money to go u 
to Oxford with ; and all those bills unpaid ; an 
Mrs Waite still dunning us for the rent from 
last quarter? And where are you going to stop? 
And does Richard know you’re coming? And 
have you proper things to go in? Why, I should 
think the very pride of a Plantagenet ought to 
ge you from going to a place where your son 
ives like a gentleman, as he is, unless you can 
— to go in such clothes as won't disgrace 

n 

Thus put upon his mettle, Mr Plantagenet, 
deeply moved, at first admitted by slow degrees 
that he had taken proper steps to replenish his 
wardrobe for this important occasion. He had 
ordered a suit of good clothes, very good clothes, 
at Wilkins’s, And they would be paid for tov, 


the Head of the House added proudly. Oh, he 
wasn’t quite so devoid of friends and resources 
in his old age as his undutiful daughter appeared 
to imagine. He could sometimes do a thing or 
two on his own account without asking her 
assistance. He had money in hand—loads— 
plenty of money for the —* 

The more high-flown and enigmatical Mr 
Plantagenet grew, the more terribly was poor 
Maud distressed and frightened. At last she 
could stand it no longer. Plantagenet though 
she was, and as proud as Heaven makes them, 
she couldn’t prevent the tears from stealing 
through and betraying her. She flung herself 
into a chair and hid her face in her hands, 
‘Now, father,’ she said simply, giving way at last, 
‘you must tell me what you mean by it. You 
must explain the whole thing. Where did you 
get this money ? 

Then, bit by bit, hard pressed, Mr Plantagenet 
admitted, with many magnificent disclaimers and 
curious salves to his offended dignity, how he had 
become seised of a sum of unexpected magnitude. 
When he took the last rent of the Assembly 
Rooms, for the afternoon dancing lessons, to the 
landlord of the White Horse, a fortnight earlier, 
the landlord had given him a receipt in full, and 
then, to his great surprise, had handed him back 
the money. ‘You’ve been an old customer to 
me, Mr Plantagenet,’ Barnes had said—‘ with real 
feeling, my dear—I assure you, with very real 
feeling’—‘and a good customer, too, and a 
customer one could reckon upon, both for the 
Rooms and the parlour; and I feel, sir, now 
your son’s gone up to Oxford College, and you 
a gentleman born, and so brought up, in the 
manner of speaking, it ’ud be a comfort to you, 
and a comfort to him, if you was to go up and 
see him. This ’ere little matter of the quarter's 
rent ain’t nothing to me: you’ve brought me in 
as much and more in your time, as I says to 
my missus, with your conversational faculties. It 
| draws people to the house, that it do, when they 
know there’s a gent there of your conversational 
faculties” So in the end, Mr Plantagenet, after 
some decent parley, had accepted the gift, ‘in 
the spirit in which it was offered, my dear; in 
the spirit in which it was offered ;’ and had 
resolved to apply it to the purpose which the 
donor indicated, as a means of paying a visit to 
Richard at Oxford. 

Poor Maud! she sat there heart-broken. She 
didn’t know what to do. Pure filial feeling made 
her shrink from acknowledging even to her 
own wounded soul how ashamed she was of her 
father ; far more did it prevent her from letting 
the poor broken old drunkard himself too plainly 

reeive it. All she could do was to sit there in 
Blank despair, her hands folded before her, and 
reflect how all the care and pains she had taken 
to keep the rent-money sacred from his itching 
hands had only resulted at last in this supreme 
discomfiture. It was terrible, terrible! And 
Dick, she knew, had had social difficulties to 
contend with at Oxford at first, and was now 
just overcoming them, and beginning to be re- 
cognised as odd, very odd, but a decent sort of 
fellow. Mr Plantagenet’s visit would put an end 
to all that. He couldn’t be kept sober for three 
days at a stretch ; and he would disgrace dear 
Dick before the whole university. 
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However, Maud saw at once remonstrance was 
impossible. All she could conceivably do was 
to warn Dick beforehand. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. She must warn Dick beforehand. Sor- 
rowfully she went off by herself towards the post- 
office in the High Street. She would send a 
telegram. And then, even as she thought it, the 
idea came over her, how could she ever allow 
that fuzzy-headed Miss Janson at the Chidding- 
wick office to suspect the depth of the family 
disgrace? and another plan suggested itself. 
The third-class fare to Broughton, the next town 
of any size, was eightpence-ha’penny return: 
telegram would be sixpence ; one and twopence- 
ha’penny in all: that was a lot of money! But 
still, for Dick’s sake, she must venture upon the 
extravagance. With a beating heart in her breast, 
she hurried down to the station and took a 
ticket for Broughton. All the way there she was 
occupied in making up a telegram that should 
not compromise Richard; for she imagined to 
herself that a scholar of Dirham would be a 
public personage of such distinction at Oxford 
that the telegraph clerks would be sure to note 
and retail whatever was said to him. At last, 
after infinite trials, she succeeded in satisfying 
herself. ‘PLANTAGENET; Durham College, Ox- 
ford.—E. P. visits Oxford to-morrow as surprise. 
Take precautions.—Mavp.’ That came to seven- 


nee. But try as she would, she couldn’t make 
it any shorter. Not for worlds would she de- | 
scribe E. P.’s relationship to the Scholar of | 
Durham. And she blushed to herself as she 
handed it in to think she should have to ask 
the brother of whom she was so proud to take | 
—- against a visit from their own 
ather ! 


INSECT WAX. 


THOsE who, like the present writer, have had 
experience of trade in the East, often puzzle over 
the origin, character, and destination of many 
strange items of commerce unknown in the 
Western world. One of the strangest of these 
oddities of traffic is the White Wax of China; 
and naturalists have only recently been able to 
reveal it as also one of the strangest products of 
Nature. The existence of the commodity and of 
the Chinese business in it has, however, been 
known to Eastern traders for a couple of centuries. 

As long ago as 1655, Martini mentioned Alba- 
ceres among the products of the Hu-kwang pro- 
vinces; and since then, White Wax has been 
repeatedly referred to by travellers in China. 
But very little was really known about it until 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce and the 
Director of the Kew Gardens began to interest 
themselves in the subject. Some years ago, Mr 
E. Colborne Baber, Chinese Secretary of the 
British Legation at Pekin, wrote a special Report 
about Insect White Wax, on his return from a 
journey of exploration in Western China (the 
records of which are buried in Blue-hooks and 
in the Papers of the Royal Geographical Society). 
In consequence of the information thus brought 
to light, Mr Alexander Hosie, of the Consular 
service in China, was instructed to make a special 
visit to the White Wax country, to gather addi- 


tional information on the whole subject of wax 


production, and to obtain for Sir Joseph Hooker 
specimens of the insects, of the trees on which 
they live, of the wax itself, and of the articles 
into which the Chinese convert it. And _ still 
more recently, the American Minister at Pekin 
has made it the subject of a special Report to his 
Government. 

Mr Denby, by the way, refers to an item on 
the Chinese Customs’ lists which has often 
puzzled the coast-traders, namely, tigers’ bones. 
One lot of thirteen thousand pounds weight of 
these bones was entered of the declared value of 
six hundred a roughly, about one 
hundred pounds per ton. At such a price they 
cannot be used as manure; for what purpose, 
then, are they exported from Ichang? To con- 
vert into a tonic which fetches a — price, as 
it is supposed to impart to the invalid some of 
the strength of the tiger! Almost as high a price 
is put upon deer-horns, which are supposed to 
possess exceptional medicinal properties of an- 
other kind. 

Of White Wax upwards of a million and a half 
pounds were shipped at Ichang in 1889, and sent 
in foreign vessels down the Yang-tse river for dis- 
tribution at the Chinese ports. The value of this 
mass was stated at about ninety-five thousand 
pounds sterling. In Shanghai a ton of this wax 
in its commercial state sells now for about two 
hundred —— Being a clear white wax which 
only melts at a high temperature—one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit—it is found 
extremely useful as a coating for candles, to 

revent too rapid consumption. It is also used 
or — paper and cotton cloths, as a glaze for 
silk, and as a polish for furniture and stone 


‘ornaments. Besides the quantity just stated as 


having been shipped down the Yang-tse in foreign 


| vessels, an immense quantity is sent up the river 


in native junks to the cities of the interior; and 
a further quantity finds its way across the moun- 
tains and down the West River to Canton. In 
the Canton ‘go-downs’ the large round white 
cakes are a familiar sight. 

Where, then, does it come from? ‘Largely from 
what Mr Colborne Baber describes as the richest 
nook in China—the neighbourhood of the sacred 
mountain of O-mi or O. As a matter of fact the 
White Wax is found in at least five of the great 
western provinces; but the chief area of pro- 
duction is in the province of Se-chuen, in the 
Valley of Chieu-chang, which is formed by the 
river An-ning as it makes its way towards the 
Yang-tse, there called the Golden River. The 
— geographical position of the valley of 

hieu-chang is between latitude 29° 20’ and lati- 
tude 27° 11’, and it is about five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

In this valley and on the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills grow in greatest profusion what 
is locally called Chung-shu, or the Insect Tree, 
which elsewhere ‘is called the Evergreen Tree 
and also the Crackling-flea Tree, because of the 
spluttering and popping of the branches when 
burning. It is an eve n with thick, dark- 
green, glossy, ovate and pointed leaves, which 
spring in pairs from the branches. In May and 

une it bears clusters of small white flowers, and, 
later, a dark purple fruit. At Kew it has been 
identified as a large-leafed privet (Ligustrum luci- 


dum). 
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These trees afford the birthplace and cradle of 
the wax insect, scientifically called Coccus pe-la. 
In the early spring the bark of the boughs and 
twigs mes covered with brown pea-shaped 
scales, which can be easily detached, and which 
when opened reveal a flowery-looking mass of 
minute animals, whose movements can just be 
detected by the naked eye. In May and June, 
however, the scales are found to contain a swarm 
of brown creatures with six legs and two antennz 
each. Some of the scales also contain the white 
bag, or cocoon, of a small black beetle, which, if 
left undisturbed, burrows into and consumes the 
scales. The Chinese say that this beetle eats the 
little wax insects; and it appears certainly the 
case that where the ite is most abundant the 
scales fetch a lower price in the first market. 

This first market is one of the most curious 
incidents in a curious history. The valley of 
Chieu-chang produces the insects, but the wax 
is produced elsewhere. At the proper season the 
scales are detached from the ligustrum, and made 
up into paper packets of about sixteen ounces 
each. A porter’s load is about sixty of these pack- 
ages, and the duty of the porters is to convey 
them with the utmost speed over the moun- 
tains, a distance of two hundred miles, to the town 
of Chia-ting, which is the centre of the wax- 
producing country. The greatest care has to be 
taken in the carriage of the brittle scales, and the 
a must only travel during the night, as the 
1igh temperature during the day will develop 
the insects too rapidly, and they may escape from 
their natural cages, Wherever they stop for rest, 
the porters must open up their paper-packets and 
spread them in cool places; but with all pre- 
cautions, there is a large percentage of loss upon 
the journey—the packets usually weighing at 
Chia-ting each about one ounce lighter than when 
they left Chieu-chang. The usual price at Chii- 
ting for a pound of scales is about half-a-crown ; 
but in years of scarcity this price has been 
doubled. A pound of scales ought to produce 
from four to five pounds of wax; but in bad 
years only pound for pound is yielded, so that 
the profits of the industry are very fluctuating. 

Between Chia-ting and the sacred O-mi moun- 
tain—which has so often been described by tra- 
vellers—is a plain, which Mr Hosie describes as 
an immense rice-field, well watered by the 
streams from the western mountains, This plain 
is thickly studded with tree-stumps, from three 
to twelve feet high, resembling pollard willows. 
This tree does not seem as yet to have been 
accurately classified, but it is a species of ash, 
called by the Chinese Pai-la-shu, or the ‘ White- 
wax tree.’ It is to these wax-trees that the scales 
are brought from the insect-trees of Chieu- 
chang. 

The scales arrive in May, and are immediately 
reweighed and made up into fresh packets, eac 


packet containing twenty to thirty scales, en- 


closed in a leaf of the wood-oil tree. The edges 
of the covering are drawn together with a rice- 
straw, by which also the packet is suspended 
under the branches of the wax-tree. Then a 
few small holes are pricked in the packets, so 
that the insects can find their way out on to the 
branches of their new habitation. 

In due time the insects emerge, and very soon 
make their way to the leaves which have been 


allowed to sprout about the tops of the pollards. 
They remain among the foliage for thirteen days, 
and then descend again to the branches and twigs, 
where the females proceed to make scales for the 
deposit of their eggs, and the males to excrete the 
white wax. What connection exists between the 
two operations is not very certain ; for while it is 
believed that the wax is intended as a protection 
for the scales, Mr Hosie says he has frequently 
seen deposits of scales far removed from any 
white wax. 

What the insects feed on is also something of 
a mystery. For thirteen days, as we have seen, 
after emerging from their shelters they nestle 
among the leaves ; but all the rest of their time 
they spend upon the bark of the tree. Whether 
they feed upon the leaf or upon the sap cannot 
be said, because no visible mark of insect ravages 
can be detected on either. The Chinese say that 
they live upon dew, and that the wax is a kind 
of insect perspiration ! 

There are, however, two classes of the insect, 
distinguished by the Chinese as La-sha, or ‘wax 
sand ;’ and Huang-sha, or ‘brown sand.’ The 
former produces wax, and the latter does not. It 
is assumed, then, that the La-sha, which are of 
a reddish-white colour, are the males; and that 
the Huang-sha, which are of a brownish colour, 
are the females. 

Soon after the insects come down from the 
green heights, the inner sides of the boughs and 
twigs, their new resting-places, begin to show a 
thin white coating, like snow. This gradually 
spreads over the whole bough, and in the course 
of about three months should have attained a 
thickness of a quarter of an inch. 

One hundred days is the usual period allowed 
for the completion of the deposit, and each day 
during the process the wax-farmer makes the 
round of the trees under his care, thumping them 
with a heavy stick, in order to destroy the beetles, 
which he calls la-kow, or wax-dogs, and regards 
as the natural enemy of the wax insect. 

When the hundred days are expired, the 
branches are carefully lopped off, and after as 
much of the wax as possible has been peeled off 
by hand, the branches are placed in pots of 
boiling water. The wax melts, rises to the 
surface, is skimmed off, and moulded. The boil- 
ing of the branches, however, produces a darker 
and inferior wax to that which is removed by the 
hand. The first hand-gleanings are also thrown 
into boiling water to be melted, and then 
skimmed into round moulds, which form the 
compact round white cakes one sees at Shanghai 
or Canton. 

There is still a third process. After the trees 
have been stripped of every atom of wax, and 
every bit of available twig has been boiled, the 
poor insects, who have meantime fallen as sedi- 
ment to the bottom of the pot, are then placed in 
a bag, and squeezed until they yield every atom 
of wax they may have left in their bodies, The 
pigs finish what is left of the pilgrims from far 

hieu-chang. 

The process, nevertheless, is a wasteful one, 
because the fresh scales which would produce a 
new generation of insects are destroyed when the 
branches are boiled. This is why Chiii-ting has 
to send every year to Chieu-chang for a fresh 
supply of eggs and insects. Then, again, after 
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the branches have been lopped off a wax-tree, it 
cannot be used again for three years—a period of 
rest which has been found necessary to allow it 
to recover vigour and foliage. One reason for 
this period is that sprouts of one or two years’ 
wth are too weak to resist a strong gale, and 
the Chinese will not risk their precious scales on 
branches which may be blown or washed away, 

What would happen if the wax-tree were left 
undisturbed? This may be guessed from the 
following experience of Mr Hosie’s: ‘On the 
27th of August 1884,’ he says, ‘branches of the 
ligustrum, coated with wax, were brought to me. 
On removing the wax I found close to the bark 
a number of minute brown bags, evidently the 
male cocct in a state of metamorphosis. I exam- 
ined the undisturbed branches from day to day, 
and on the 4th of September I observed quite 
a number of white hair-like substances rising 
above the surface of the wax deposit. These 
ultimately proved to be the white forked tails of 
the male insects forcing their way up from the 
bark, and dislodging, as they emerged, small 
quantities of the wax. They were now provided 
with long wings, and after tarrying for a time on 
the branches, flew away. By the 13th of Sep- 
tember they had all disappeared, leaving visible 
the tunnels from the bark upwards by which 
they had escaped,’ 

Needless to say the Chinese permit neither the 
development of the wings nor the escape ! 

Only a few years ago as many as ten thousand 
porters annually were required to transport the 
packets of scales from the Valley of Chieu-chang 
to Chia-ting. One of the sights of the road in 
the season is still a stream of carriers with long 
round baskets slung at the end of poles, with a 
lamp swinging in front. The rate at which these 
men have to travel, and mostly, as has been said, 
by night, has been often commented on 
travellers, who did not altogether understand the 
nature of the business they represented. On their 
way to Chiii-ting the carriers have to cross the 
Ta-tu river with their precious loads, and towards 
the end of April the race to the ferry is one of 
tremendous excitement. Hundreds of men will 
be competing day by day who shall reach the 
boat first, for delay is ae to the precious 
charge they carry, and the fleetest of foot will 
bring his freight more safely because more 
quickly to its destination. 

This flight of insect carriers, however, is not 
now so great and so exciting as it was. Mr Hosie 
says that a thousand porters per annum will now 
carry the Chieu-chang supply, instead of ten 
thousand, as formerly. This seems in part due 
to the development of the industry in other 

rovinces, but chiefly to the fact that American 

erosene is largely displacing the use of candles— 
of vegetable or animal tallow coated with insect 
wax—in Chinese households. The present value, 
also, is only about one-half of the value ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

It would thus seem that the natural oil-wells 
of America are gradually ‘playing out’ one of 
the most curious natural industries in the land 
of curiosities—China. But insect White Wax is 
too useful a commodity, and has -too many valu- 
able properties, to be dropped out of sight alto- 

ther. Without doubt, large employment can 

found for it in Europe, where even now it 


is not unknown, when it reaches a suitable level 
of price. A few years ago an attempt was made 
to introduce the Wax Toast into Algiers, but 
we have not learned with what result. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
Se-chuen—the great silk-producing province—has 
other natural curiosities besides the wax insect. 
There is, for instance, the Varnish Tree (Rhus 
vernicifera), which in the hilly districts grows to 
a height of twenty feet, and yields, by incision 
of the bark near the foot of the tree, a sticky 
sap, which forms an excellent varnish. It is 
dark brown as exuded, and becomes jet black 
by exposure to the air; and it is good both for 
Pweg and varnishing. It has been suggested 
that if chemical science were applied to make 
this varnish colourless, it would become an im- 
portant item of Chinese trade. 

Again, there is ‘Soy, which some people used 
to shudder at as made of boiled cockroaches, but 
which is really the juice ofa bean. But as our 
object was to tell of wax insects and insect wax— 
not of hypothetical cockroaches—we must draw 
the line. 


BABY JOHN* 
CHAPTER IV.—SPRING. 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 

SHAKESPEARE, 

How beautiful that spring was! ‘It’s just 
perfect,’ Alice used to say, standing on the beach, 
looking out over such a sunny sea, bright and 
sparkling, blue and green and peacock, with 
great indigo shadows from those fleecy white 


by | clouds which passed across the blue sky ; or pale, 


shimmering, dimpling silver, with tiny, rippling 
waves chasing each other to the shore; or rough, 
tumbling, gray-green with white-crested breakers, 
coming proudly riding in, and casting themselves 
on the beach, and dragging back the pebbles with 
them with a screaming rush. 

‘Bless the girl!’ Lucy used to complain to 
baby, ‘she’s never tired of staring at that old 
sea. She don’t take no notice of you and me, 
as if you wasn’t better to look at any day!’ 
Though she herself was not far behind Alice in 
her fascinated love of it. 

But there was not only the sea, but the inland 
delights of the spring, which were new to Alice, 
whose lines had always been cast in towns, and 
whose days had been too full of work since she 
was old enough to do half-time at the mill, to 
allow of exploring into the country round, which 
every year grew farther away as the town spread 
out its octopus-like arms of brick, spoiling the 
hedgerows, and swallowing up the trees and open 
spaces, and annihilating the primroses. In every 
direction behind Beston, deep lanes with high 
banks led away, and there were copses with no 
notice boards that trespassers would be prose- 
cuted, and meadows that were not desirable 
building lots ; and in these deep sheltered lanes, 
primroses grew as plentifully and beautifully as 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by Roberts 
Brothers. 
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in the first spring in Eden; and in the copses, 
bluebells and dainty white anemones were in 
such lavish abundance, that Alice longed for a 
regiment of the little ones from the alleys of 
Felsby, ‘as might gather them all day, and you’d 
hardly see the difference.’ 

Then came the cowslips all over the meadows, 
and kingeups by the stream; and the girls came 
back every day laden with flowers, or with shells 
and bright-coloured pebbles, or ribbons of sea- 
weed from the beach, till the kind, deaf, old 
landlady entered a protest against the accumu- 
lation of such rubbish; and Alice reluctantly 
agreed to some of the larger stones being thrown 
away, as there was no denying that they looked 
very much the same as the other many thousand 
stones on the beach, now that they no longer lay 
in the wash of the coming tide, and had to 
rescued by a bold dash at the risk of a drench- 


ing. 

Their lodgings were of quite a humble de- 
scription, as they soon moved away from those 
which Mr Craddock had engaged for them, and 
which, though by no means grand, made the 

irls feel constrained and ill at ease; and they 
ound a cottage on the outskirts of the little 
place, the main recommendation to which was 
that the old woman standing at the gate one day 
noticed the baby, and declared it to be ‘the 
finest child for its agegthat ever she seed.’ 

A woman of such discrimination was likely to 
be satisfactory in other respects; so when the 
saw a modest card in her parlour window with 
‘Lodgings to let’ on it (she did not even call 
them apartments), they went in, and found a 
clean little sitting-room and bedroom over it, and 
the terms very moderate, as the season (for even 
little Beston has a season) had not begun, and 
Mrs Tripp had hardly hoped to let her rooms for 
two months to come. Mrs Tripp kept no servant, 
and was rather deaf; but the girls declared it 
was so much the better, as she had no objection 
to little cookings over the parlour fire, which in 
the other lodgings had been sternly discounte- 
nanced, or to their stepping into the kitchen for 
anything they wanted; and her deafness pre- 
vented any annoyance from the baby’s crying, 
for even the most perfect baby will cry some- 
times. 

She was rather confused in her mind as to 
which was the mother of the baby ; and as Alice, 
by virtue of her superior age and the old tra- 
ditions of her relations with Lucy, took the lead 
and management, Mrs Tripp, as a rule, called her 
‘mum,’ and Lucy ‘my dear,’ and the girls for fun 
rather favoured the idea ; and, as Lucy recovered 
her health and spirits, she looked so young and 
girlish, that it was much easier to imagine Alice, 
with her more staid and quiet manner, to be the 
married woman and mother; and as the baby 
was quite as often in her arms as in Lucy’s, it 
was no wonder that Mrs Tripp was confused. 

‘Ain’t it lovely?’ Alice used to say over and 
over again, the first few days they were there ; 
‘it’s just too good! Whoever would have 
thought, when we was at work in the old mill, 
with all the row, and the dust, and the heat, and 
the worry of getting through, that this was going 
on all the time and we should see it at last? I’m 
that glad to have seen it all. I shall think of it 
times and times, and when I goes back’—— 


But here Lucy always stopped her mouth with 
a kiss or baby’s little hand, and would not let 
her talk of that terrible future. ‘I don’t think 
I’d ever a notion what heaven was like before,’ 
Alice said. ‘I’ve tried sometimes to fancy it, 
but the nearest I come to it was them gardens up 
Castle Hill with red geraniums and a fountain, 
and I don’t think I’d turn my head now to look 
at ’em, leave alone jumping to see over the wall. 
Ain’t it lovely to wake up in the morning and 
know as it’s all there, and nothing to do but 
enjoy it? One wont feel so strange-like in 
heaven now. I used to be afraid of that some- 
times when I got thinking, for I knew that 
heaven was bound to be different from Felsby 
anyhow,’ 

Alice would wax quite eloquent over the 


be | delights of Beston, till Lucy would turn and 


laugh at her. ‘You are a funny girl, Alice! I 
do believe the sea and the flowers and things is 
instead of meat and drink to you. You don't eat 
nothing hardly, and I don’t believe you sleeps 
much neither ; for first you ’re out of bed to look 
at the moon on the sea, and then you thinks the 
sun’ll be rising, and you must have a peep. And 
you ain’t no flesh on your bones; I pa carry 
pretty uear as easy as I can baby. There'll 

nothing of you if you go on this way, and 
it'll be my turn to nurse you up as you’ve done 
me. 

One day they took the baby to be christened. 
There had been some talk of its being done before 
they left Felsby ; but the weather had been bad, 
and the question of sponsors a difficult one, for 
Mr Craddock had naturally wished that his 
mother should hold the baby at the font, and 
Lucy, though she did not say so, was resolved 
that Alice should be his god-mother. So the sub- 
ject was dropped, and Lucy had now written to 
ask her husband if he would mind the baby being 
‘done’ at Beston, and whether he had any choice 
about the name. It was a work of much time 
and difficulty getting that letter written, for Lucy 
was not a good scribe, and she was keenly con- 
scious all through of the critical eye that would 
observe the bad writing and worse spelling. 
Alice was no great help either, and she did not 
understand Lucy’s feverish wish to send a tidy- 
looking letter, but was inclined to think that a 
blot here and there smeared out with the little 
finger did not matter. 

That letter spoilt the whole of one day, and 
even bid fair to spoil the night that succeeded it ; 
for long after they were in bed Alice found Lucy 
wide awake, with hot cheeks and bright eyes, 
agonising herself over some word which she was 
sure was spelt wrong. 

‘Do he make fun of your spelling now?’ Alice 
asked, 

‘No, he don’t say nothing. I wish he did, but 
he looks kind of — I shan’t never forget 
as pudding is spelt with two ds, from the look 
he gave when I wrote it down with one on the 
cook’s slate.’ 

It is certainly a comfort in this age of inven- 
tions ‘that the art of sending looks by post has 
not been discovered, though perhaps unhappy 
generations to come may invent a means of con- 
veying them in that way; and if Mr Craddock 
lesioed patient or shuddered over his wife’s letter, 


it was only known to himself, for the answer 
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only said that she could have the baby baptised 
at Beston if she liked, and might give it what 
name she pleased. 

Alice could not at all account for Lucys wrath 
on reading this letter, which was thrown across 
the table for her inspection. It was stiff per- 
haps, and business-like ; but it was not till Lucy 
caught up the insulted baby out of the cradle 
and declared he was mother’s own little boy, and 
shouldn’t be called ‘it,’ like a stick or a stone, 
that he shouldn't! that she realised the cause 
of offence. 

‘What shall you call him? 

‘Yes, what shall it be? There! I’d almost 
wish he were a girl, so as we could call him Alice 
Lucy, or Lucy Alice, after us two. We’ll choose 
just the names as we like best ; you shall choose 
one, and [’ll choose another, and then we’ll have 
a third to please us both, for three names ain’t 
a bit too much; folks often has three names, 
and some of them royal babies have ever so many 
more, and long ones too. I’ve a kind of fancy 
for Reginald. Don’t you remember that story 
in the Family Herald as we used to read in 
Partley’s shop, and how we couldn’t see over the 
page just at the most interesting part where the 
wicked earl had hold of the lady by the hair 
of her head, and Sir Reginald came rushing in? 
And you used to have a liking for Arthur. And 
there’s Lancelot too. I suppose it wouldn’t do 
to give him more than three, as he ain’t royal, 
though he’s every bit as good as any king or 
prince of them.’ 

They talked for hours of what the name should 
be, and strung together all manner of fine-sound- 
ing incongruous names, and wrote them down 
—not always, I am afraid, quite correctly spelt— 
to see how they looked, or repeated them to the 
baby to see if he showed any signs of preference ; 
and finally abandoned the name of Lagsals on 
account of his crying when it was mentioned, 
though Alice was not sure that a touch of 
stomach-ache might not have been the cause of 
this demonstration. 

It was after they were in bed at night, and the 
baby making comfortable, little, drowsy noises 
in the bassinette on Alice’s side of the bed—for 
they took it by turns to have the supreme 
honour of having the baby next them—that Alice 
asked, ‘What’s his name ?’ 

‘His? Oh! John. Why?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only John? 

‘Yes, just John alone. I can’t think whatever 
his mother could have been about. It’s down- 
right common, ain’t it?’ 

‘Perhaps his father’s name were that?’ 

‘Yes, it were. I’ve heard as there have been 
oe Craddocks, father and son, for ever so 
ong. 

And then they said no more, 

Sponsors were a difficulty which bid fair to 
be almost insuperable, as the girls did not like 
the idea of a man with a wooden leg who lived 
near the church, and who was generally had 
recourse to in such emergencies, being ready to 
undertake the office for half a pint of beer. But 
ultimately Mrs Tripp turned up a brother who 
was a coastguard, and he brought one of his 
mates to oblige the ladies, so the next Sunday 
they took the baby to the little church at Beston. 
Much attention had been given to his toilette ; 


Alice and Lucy between them had ironed his 
white robe, though a laundress would have done 
it much better, and they took ever so long to tie 
up his sleeves with white ribbon to their entire 
satisfaction. 

They had finally decided on Frederick Reginald 
Arthur as the names he should bear; but just 
as they passed into the little white-washed porch 
of the church, Lucy pulled Alice’s shawl. 

‘I’ve a mind after all,’ she said, ‘to alter the 
name.’ 

There was such sympathy between the girls, 
— understood directly what was in Lucy’s 
mind. 

‘Doce now,’ she whispered back. ‘I'll be 
bound he ’d be pleased.’ 

And Lucy answered, ‘There! I’ll leave it to 
you. Please yourself.’ 

‘Name this child, said the clergyman pre- 
sently, and Alice, with a quick look at Lucy’s 
face, named him ‘Jolin,’ and Lucy gave a little 
nod, as if she were not displeased. 

‘And the very best name he could have!’ she 
declared that evening repeatedly, ignoring all her 
former opinions. ‘And whatever do folks want 
with more than one name, I’d like to know? 
And now [ome to think of it, my father’s name 
was John; and I’d an uncle too, mother’s 
brother, as was the same, and I’d like to call my 
boy after one of them.’ 


SOME DUTCH CHARACTERISTICS. 
By CHARLES EDWARDEs. 


To my mind, the most remarkable features of 
Holland at ee are the multitude of the 
advertising P acards of the Sunlight Soap and 
the shape of the Dutchmen’s noses. The latter 
is probably an hereditary and in all likelihood 
an enduring characteristic. But it does not for 
that reason impress one the less. 

A study of Jan Steen’s pictures of Dutch home- 
life some two hundred years ago proves to con- 
viction that in his day the noses of his country- 
folk were quite as fantastic as they are now. 
Without their pendulous, heavy, mirth-inspirin 
organs of smell, the artist’s tipsy fiddlers at 
peasants, quack doctors and housewives, would not 
make one smile half as much as they do. It is 
well that the average Dutchman is a good-natured 
fellow. No matter whether his amiability be due 
to his phlegmatic temperament or to the reasoned 
discipline in his soul: the result is the same to 
the outer world. If lie were naturally disposed to 
be a prey to his passions, there would be something 
aw diesculont in the broad comedy of his 
ace, 

As for the soap, no doubt Holland ought to be 
as good a market for the stuff as may be found 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. Many of the 
country dames and damsels look as if they had 
been brought up on soap and water. Their faces 
glisten so preternaturally ; their pots and pans, 
the red tiles of their floors, their tables and 
benches, all bear witness so unmistakably to their 
cleansing ardour. I suppose a fly in the butter 
they were churning, or a mired foot on the boards 
they have but just scrubbed, would be as nearly 
likely to give them a fit as anything could be. 
Winter is a terrible time of trial to them. The 
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snow, at least in the country, is so nice and 
spotless that it puts them quite out of humour 
with the results of their own domestic washings. 

Of course different standards of cleanliness 

revail throughout the different provinces of 

olland. It is one thing to be in the home 
province, of which Amsterdam is the capital ; 
quite another to be in Drenthe, where the peasants 
are very poor, and have to wrest a livelihood from 
peat morasses which we in Scotland or Ireland 
should regard as irreclaimable. In Drenthe I 
have entered a house the floor of which was 
grimed with mud and snow clots that would have 
made an English peasant woman ill at ease. 
Here, too, the labourer, his wife, daughter, and 
two boys were drinking coffee out of cups that 
were not clean; and the lace headgear which 
the women-folk wore over the silver plates with 
which custom bids them cover their foreheads 
would have been improved by a hearty intro- 
duction to the wash-tub. As a rule, however, it 
may be said that soap is in much more demand in 
the land of dikes than with us. 

A certain inscription in the little house at 
Zaandam in which Peter the Great lived for a 
time while he was apprentice to the shipbuilding 
trade, will, I think, bear excellent adaptation to 
suit the Dutch character. The inscription says : 
‘Niets is den grooten man te klein’—‘ Nothing is 
too small (or trivial) to the great man,’ I propose, 
therefore, to compliment the Dutch people by 
changing the words to, ‘Nothing is too great for 
these small men ;’ and by applying them to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. 

At first sight it may appear that the mind 
of the Dutchman is more apt to be engrossed by 
the care of little things than great. The Dutch 
domestic artist with an immense appreciation for 
details is better known to us than the Dutch 
artist with conceptions like Raphael’s or Michel- 
angelo’s. But it ought to be enough merely to 
hint at the history of Holland to prove the 
contrary. Where else in the world, too, can we 
find such gigantic works of their kind as the 
dikes with which the Dutchmen from year to 
year keep the sea off their land! Where, too, is 
there such industrious reclamation of square miles 
of country, which in other lands would have been 
regarded as hopelessly good for nothing to the 
end of time! The ‘polders,’ or cultivated beds of 
drained marshes or lakes, are now among the best 
lands in Holland. And nothing more astounds a 
visitor to the wilds of such provinces as Drenthe 
than to discover in the midst of vast expanses of 
flat heath that seems useless except for the stacks 
of peat which here and there stand upon it, 
settlements of hundreds and even thousands of 
men who have fought with the barren heath 
and conquered it, even as their more inventive 
brethren have been able to compel the sea to do 
their bidding. 

I refer more particularly to the Dutch penal 
institutions between Meppel and Heerenveen. It 
seems genuine wisdom in the authorities to make 
the State prisoners do for the worst parts of 
Holland what nature has neglected to do. Little 
by little the country will all be cultivated ; and 
at no distant date one will be able to traverse 
it from end to end and find no purposeless spot 
upon it, Doubtless the wsthete will ask where 
lies the merit of turning a land into one great 


kitchen garden. But I do not care to concern 
myself with answering a supposititious question 
of this kind. 

In calling the Dutch ‘small men’ I would 
limit the application of the words to the men 
of Holland proper. The Frieslanders and the 
people of the neighbouring provinces are almost 
as different from the dwellers between the mouth 
of the Maas and the Helder as we ourselves are, 
They are much taller and more stalwart, and 
their faces have hardly anything of that farcical 
cast which sets one laughing at a plebeian Dutch- 
man of Rotterdam or Amsterdam. It is an awful 
charge to make against the thoroughbred Dutch- 
man, but truth prompts me to declare he has no 
legs to speak of, even as his wife has no waist, 
and his daughter no ankles, Seated, the average 
Dutchman is not conspicuously lilliputian ; but 
when he stands, you discover that Nature has 
played him a wicked trick in abbreviating his 
thighs. Of course, however, she compensates him 
in other directions. She has made him nearly as 
broad as he is long, and given him such a faculty 
of patience and long-drawn industry as ensures 
him as much chance of happiness as the most 
energetic of tall men has at his disposal. To the 
accomplished Dutchman it is simply delight- 
ful to sit in a ‘trekschuit,’ or passenger canal 
boat, and travel twenty or thirty miles in this 
way at two and a half miles an hour, with a 
landscape before his eyes that differs not in the 
least at the end of the five-and-twenty miles from 
what it was when he began the journey. So he 
may be allowed a box of tobacco to masticate on 
the way, or half-a-dozen bad cigars to smoke ; so 
he may have a penny glass of gin now and then 
when the craving assails him, and be freed from 
ull obligation to be polite—he is what the greatest 
of men have not succeeded in becoming, to wit, 
a contented man. 

The Frieslander is not such a comatose indi- 
vidual. I speak of him especially when he wears 
his winter humour. In summer he is no doubt 
enthusiastic enough ; but his enthusiasm is of an 
agricultural order, pivoting about such things as 
the butter and cheese he makes and sends to us in 
England, and the beasts he fattens on the nice 
broad meadows with which nature has so liberally 
endowed his dear native land. There is a pic- 
ture in the Museum of Leeuwarden, the capital 
of Friesland, which shows that in 1430 a.p. there 
was a measure of refinement in this remote corner 
of Europe. It shows us a Friesland family eating 
their dinner—is it not a subject after the very 
heart of a Dutchman?—and we mark that the 
women of the house are allowed to take their 
place at the table, as if they had as much right to 
a meal as their lords and masters. The costumes 
and even the details of the ménage are very much 
less coarse than one would have expected them to 
be. And there isa fine fat capon upon the table, 
which somehow makes one think of the great 
roofed farmhouses about the province, in one 
of the barnyards of which it was probably fed 
through a luxurious summer in the first and only 
yeap of its lifetime. 

I fancy it is in winter, however, that the 
Frieslander is most apt to stand his full height, 
and breathe with the fullest contentinent. Cer- 
tainly, it is more than likely to be rare lusty 
weather, Gone then for a while are all the green 
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meadows whence the honours of his butters and 
cheeses—which have taken so many creditable 
rices in different market-towns—have proceeded. 
und rudder and sail are then the pleasant 
chocolate and black boats in which the Fries- 
lander passes so many agreeable summer hours, 
whether in helping to convey his farm-produce 
to the markets or the seaport of Harlingen, or 
in disporting himself on the broad meres which 
dot his province in the south-west, and which pro- 
vide him with such toothsome eels for his table. 
The cows are stalled, and the canals are frozen a 
foot thick. It is time to put on skates and live 
the merry winter-life. 

Now the average Dutchman of the south, 
though he can skate very well, looks rather foolish 
on the ice. His short legs and wide breeches are 
admirable adjuncts to his nose, his thin cocked 
beard, and the lumpishness of his expression. 
To be sure, this breadth makes him look import- 
ant; but if he were less muscular it would be a 
sad hindrance to him in batéling with the wind, 
which in winter is apt to make skating in one 
direction something of a trial. 

The Frieslander, however, is taller, better pro- 

rtioned, and in all respects a handsome fellow. 

he yellow beard he sometimes wears seems to 
put him at once on a footing of affinity with the 
other members of that respectable Anglo-Saxon 
family to which we eadien belong ; quite as 
much his provincial speech and his blue eyes. 
He is a most masterful creature when once he has 
put on those quaint old-fashioned skates of his, 
and thinks nothing of making a score of miles 
from one village to another before you and I are 
out of bed. As for the cold, what cares he for it? 
He knows he must rely on that lusty circulation 


of his to keep him from being benumbed, though 
he clothe ever so lightly, and seems more regard- 
ful of his head—which a sealskin cap takes care 
of—than of his well-shaped body. 

A Friesland canal in winter is as lively as any- 


thing can be. The ice may not be very good 
or of unquestionable strength ; but no sooner are 
the boats penned in and the broken pieces of 
ice sufficiently welded to allow him to skate 
between them, than his sport begins. It is a feat 
of honour to be the first in the district to cross 
the canal when the wintry season is in its youth. 
The name of the bold lad is remembered for a 
week or two; and I have no doubt his pluck 
stands him in good stead in the esteem of the 
cherry-cheeked damsels of his province, whose 
eyes dance past one so brightly when the ice 
festival is in full swing, and journeying is all 
done upon skates. 

But to recur to some more general features of 
life in this flat little corner territory of Europe. 
I was amazed to be told by an intelligent Dutch- 
man of a large market-town that there is a vast 
amount of religious infidelity among his country- 
men, At the first thought I should as soon have 
expected to hear the like charge brought against 
Scotland. Afterwards, however, when I had 
gone elsewhere in the land and looked in the 
churches, and watched the worthy Dutchman at 
his devotions, it seemed less surprising. 

Upon one of these occasions a small incident 
happened which has driven one particular church 
—the large one of Groningen—very firmly into 
my memory. I was smoking a cigar when I 


oe it, and naturally I had either to 
throw the cigar away or put it into my pocket. 
So I fancied, at least. Having, as I thought, 
extinguished it, I pocketed it, and followed cer- 
tain large-bodiced ladies who went in procession 
to their ugly pews in the noble old building, with 
their maids behind them carrying footstools, in 
which pans of peat-embers were to contribute to 
the comfort of their toes. A horrid smell of burn- 
ing soon made me wonder how the congregation 
could endure so defective a heating apparatus. 
It went with me wherever I strolled in the broad 
aisles and abandoned choir of the church, and 
latterly became so insufferable that I went outside 
to breathe more freely. The next thing that 
happened was an outcry from a working man who 
pointed at me—and then 1 discovered that I was 
very thoroughly on fire. The thick wool of my 
coat was smouldering right and left, with a lurid 
line of fire on both sides. The odd thing was 
that my friend was a fireman, and that the fire 
station was close at hand. ‘hither, therefore, we 
went and the destruction was arrested ; and while 
I sat among the fire-engines and was told their 
history and their abilities by one fireman, another 
brought forth needle and thread and gave me a 
patching Iiad no cause to be ashamed of. 

From this church 1 wandered to another almost 
as large and of the same period. Service was 
going on; the drowsy voice of the pastor could be 
heard even in the beautiful forlorn choir which 
had been boarded away from the rest of the 
church. Once upon a time it had been a magnifi- 
cent building, Now it was whitewashed, its 
chiselled work had been beaten to pieces with 
hammers, the brasses from the ornate gravestones 
which paved it had long been torn away, and the 
very excrescences of the scrolls, floriations, and 
flourishings which adorned the epitaphs had been 
scratched at and levelled by iconoclastic imbeciles. 
Texts from the Bible, the Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, were painted in 
dark colours upon the glowing white columns of 
the choir. Where the high altar had been, there 
was a common table piled with boards and a 
ladder or two set crosswise. The windows were 
of common glass, and through a broken. pane the 
chill winter’s wind blew upon this cold unedify- 
ing scene. And all the while, on the other side of 
the screen, in the cosy body of the church, there 
were three or four hundred respectable burghers 
and their wives in decent Sunday clothes, wor- 
shipping in sober brown pews, and keeping them- 
selves comfortable with cushions and_ stoves. 
And the men kept their hats on, It is a mourn- 
ful picture, this succession of wrecked churches 
wherever one goes in Holland. 

For my part, however, I was struck rather by 
the simplicity of the people than by anything in 
them which was likely to make them aggressively 
irreligious. They have an intense love for their 
unlovely little land. That may be taken for 
granted. And they have small desire to see the 
rest of the world, to compare it with the home- 
land ; which alone seems to mark them as a good 
deal divergent in nature from the main stock 
whence we also have come. When they are rich, 
they build themselves pretty little villas, to which 
they give names much like a child with its dolls. 
Sometimes the name is a whole text, which must 
be tiresome for the correspondents of the people 
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who live in it. Further, they deck the small 

rdens of their little villas with tiny lakes and 
ountains, summer-houses in which one person 
may enter, or two only at a pinch, and bridges 
not warranted to bear a Dutchman of low degree. 
These features of Dutch villa-life look strange 
enough when winter has stripped the surrounding 
trim-cut little trees of all their leaves, frozen 
the lakelets, turned the fountains into pre- 
posterous images of ice, and covered the baby 
summer-houses with snow. But in summer they 
look stranger still. Then the Dutchman and his 
wife and family may be seen moving about 
among them, happy as if they were so many 
children at play. They take tea between the 
lakelet and the summer-house, and look inex- 
pressible words of felicity at each other. The 
summer-house itself is of course at the disposal 
in chief of the elder daughter of the house, 
and the excellent young man who seems inclined 
to ask her to marry him. But they cannot always 
squeeze into it at the same time, which is very 
tragical. 


EX PIATION. 
A STORY OF THE CHILIAN REVOLT. 
By F. W. Evans. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


Ir was the month of January, the year 1891. 
Summer in Chili. The Republic was in a state of 
uneasiness and ferment. The Parliament and 
the President were embarking on a struggle for 
the supremacy, a contest which, from the deter- 
mination expressed on both sides, promised to be 
bitterly fought out and exhaustive. Partisanship 
ran high. A wholesome dread of Balmaceda and 
his merciless method of dealing with his enemies 
caused many people to conceal their true sym- 
pathies ; yet there was little doubt but that the 
adherents of the gg prom party were the 
strongest in number. The majority of the upper 
class, with true conservatism, supported the Presi- 
dent in his endeavour to attain something like 
autocratic powers. Among his adherents was 
Colonel Enrique de Nardez, descendant of an old 
and ennobled Spanish family. In the war of ’64, 
Nardez did yeoman service; and in all her 
troubles, Chili had no braver, better defender 
than he. Enjoying the respect and admiration 
of all classes, Nardez did not gain, and indeed did 
not seek, the affection of any. A character stern 
and unbending, carrying into all the relations of 
life the strictness of the military martinet, had 
- in its innermost recess one spark of truer 

umanity in a deep-seated and lasting love for 
George, his motherless son. 

Lieutenant George de Nardez held a commission 
in the navy. Neither expense nor trouble had 
been spared in his training. A liberal education, 
concluding at a German university, and embracing 
a lengthy visit to the United States, had given 
George broader views and less introspective egotism 
than the average Chilian. In person he was of 
average height and average good looks, the latter 
enhanced by a frank and charming smile. He 
was as much attached to his father as the latter 
to him. Their only disagreements were political. 
George was suspected, and not without reason, of 


being more inclined to favour the Parliament 
than the President. Many sharp words and a 
few heated arguments had passed father 
and son on the subject, without, however, disturb. 
ing their mutual affection. Within the last few 
days, however, a subject of dispute had arisen 
which threatened graver consequences. 

There was at the time residing in the same 
town a widow lady named Gorman, relict of a 
prosperous corn-merchant of Santiago, an Irish- 
man, who came to Chili forty years a to 
seek his fortune, found it, and, indifferent to the 
flashing beauty of the Chilian damsels, journeyed 
home to the Green Island, and brought back as 
his wife a Scottish girl, whom he found there 
visiting. The only child of the marriage was 
a daughter, Ada, who was born in 1871. The 
mixture of Scottish and Irish blood in her veins 
had produced a beautiful woman. The best 
qualities of both nations met in her person ; the 
large, dark, speaking eyes—inherited from her 
mother—looked out from and lit up a face as 
clear and delicately complexioned as it is only 
a for a healthy happy maiden to possess, 

er nose was not of the strictly aquiline type, 
nor her mouth such an apology for one as we 
see depicted in fashion plates; but the two 
soft lips were the most tempting in the world, 
Without being tall, she had a deliciously shaped 
figure. Altogether, she was a lovable girl, in 
manner and character as pleasing as she was phy- 
sically charming. George de Nardez met her and 
succumbed. To his intense delight, she proved 
not indifferent to his society and, after a short 
courtship, they became engaged, not, however, 
without the strongest opposition on the part 
of her mother, who was against the step being 
taken without the consent or at least knowledge 
of George’s father. 

George, however, had pleaded so strongly, urging 
the unsettled state of the country and his liability 
to be called away on duty at a moment’s notice, 
that the old lady reluctantly assented to an im- 
mediate engagement. It was more difficult to 
reconcile her to the concealment of the fact from 
the old Colonel. George was not at fault in think- 
ing his father would be op to the match. 
Truth to tell, the Colonel had other and more 
ambitious matrimonial views for his son. His 
heart had long been set on uniting his son to 
one who aa bring not only wealth, but that 
rank and position which the old aristocrat wor- 
shipped. Such a one he had in view for some 
time, but had not divulged his views until assured 
of the willingness of the lady’s relatives. Learning 
at last that this assent would not be wanting, he 
at the next opportunity broached the subject to 
his son, only to be startled and shocked to find 
an obstacle in his path of so formidable a nature 
as George’s love for and engagement to another 
woman. 

The two men were sitting in the veranda room 
of their house in the suburbs of Santiago, when 
the elder sprang his mine, and the younger the 
countermine. The Colonel rose to Bis feet and 
paced the room with long deliberate strides. He 
was palpably greatly disturbed and_ surprised ; 
but in the straight stern lines of his shaven, 
furrowed face there was no sign of bending from 
his path. George sat on a chair listening atten- 
tively and answering his father respectfully. ‘I 
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cannot, father,’ he was saying. ‘Even if I was 
not in love with Ada, I could not now draw 
back ; I have passed my word.’ 

‘That can easily be arranged,’ said the old man 
quickly, pausing in his walk ; ‘those people will 
listen to reason. 

‘I hope not !’ 

‘You fool—ungrateful fool! is this the reward 
J] of all my care and affection ?’ 

‘I am very sorry indeed, father, more so than 

ou can’ 

‘Oh George,’ interrupted the Colonel, ‘I implore 
you give up—give up, for my sake, all idea of this 
—this connection, and take the wife I offer you 
—handsome, educated, rich, and refined. That is 
the wife for you, my son, a daughter of our best 
blood. How can you refuse such an offer, and 
prefer a’—— 

‘Stop!’ thundered George, starting up with an 
angry gesture. Then, quietly but determinedly : 
‘Father, I cannot do as you wish.’ 

‘You mean you will not.’ 

‘I cannot, and will not. I love Ada with m 
whole heart and soul. We are betrothed, and, 
God sparing us, I will marry her.’ 

‘But you shall not !’ 

‘Who—what will prevent me? I am of age.— 
Oh father! if you ever cared for me, be good to 
me now. Would you have me take a step which 
would not only shut out every hope of happiness 
for me in this world, but would cause me to 
despise myself for the rest of my days? 

‘You talk like a boy. You would forget in 
twelve months. She, in less.’ 

George’s face lit up with a lover’s faith. ‘ Never, 
never !’ he replied; ‘and I will marry her—yes, to- 
morrow.’ This last with sudden impulsiveness, 

‘You are determined ?? 

‘ ? 

‘Very well, we shall see. Now go!’ 

When the Colonel spoke in this manner, there 
was nothing to be done but to obey. After the 
young man retired, the elder continued pacing up 
and down the room, displaying, however, more 
agitation than he had allowed himself to show in 
his son’s presence. He was enduring a great 
inward struggle. He stopped in his walk ever 
now and then, as though struck by some fresh 
idea, anl then, with an eloquent despairing 
gesture, resumed his promenade. At length he 
sat down at a desk and hurriedly wrote a letter. 
Having folded and directed it, he placed it in his 
pocket an | left the house. 

Meanwhile, George, on leaving his father, 
had walked quickly into the city and wended 
his way to the house of his betrothed’s mother. 
The ladies were not at home when he arrived ; 
but he elected to wait, and thus gained time to 
subdue his agitation and attain at least outward 
calmness before they came in. Control as he 
might, however, he could not entirely conceal 
his excitement. Ada was quick to see some- 
thing untoward had occurred, and it was not 
long before George had informed them of all that 
had passed between his father and himself. 

The elder lady was, of course, inclined to tem- 
porise ; and, regarding the Colonel’s consent as an 
almost indispensable condition, would not at first 
hear of anything but submission and patience. 

‘I would be patient to wait,’ said George—‘ wait 
for years, but I know it would be in vain. 


Nothing will influence my father. I know him. 
If I don’t marry Ada now, at once, I shall not 
have another opportunity.’ 

*T don’t understand that,’ said the widow. 

‘My father has enormous influence. He has 
the ear of the President,’ explained George ; ‘and 
he will stop at nothing, hesitate at no measure 
to prevent our marriage. He could have me sent 
away—practically banished.’ 

‘What do you propose?’ said Mrs Gorman, 
hesitatingly. 

‘I told my father we would be married to- 
morrow. Whatever steps he takes, will be in 
view of that. I must anticipate him. It must 
be done at once, before he moves.’ 

‘What! to-day? You think to be married 
to-day ?” 

‘Yes, with Ada’s consent.’ He turned to his 
sweetheart and took her hand. ‘ Will you, Ada,’ 
pleadingly—‘ will you marry me to- 

a 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and saying 
‘Yes,’ she burst out crying. ‘He will take you 
from me, George, even after we are married,’ 

‘No, not that. When he knows we have taken 
the irrevocable step, his opposition will cease. 
He won't fight mountains, and would not stoop to 
revenge.’ 

Ada turned an imploring look towards her 
mother, and that mute appeal moved her more 
than the man’s arguments. 

‘Well,’ she said at length, ‘if it can be managed, 
I consent.—When, where, and how do you sug- 
gest ?’ she continued, addressing George. 

‘This evening, at San Jose de Ferrara. I will 
go at once and make all arrangements.’ 

Ada went up to her lover, and putting one 
hand on_ his Pa looked into his 
eyes. ‘To-morrow, George?’ she said ; ‘let me be 
my mother’s till to-morrow.’ 

‘It cannot be, Ada. To-morrow—to-night may 
be too late,’ replied George. 

One moment’s hesitation, then Ada yielded ; 
and the widow held out her hand to George, saying, 
As you will,’ 

The young man kissed them both affectionately, 
and, promising to be back in an hour, hurried 


away. 

The ladies set about making such preparations 
as the short time allowed would permit; but 
even this was curtailed, the sound of great 
excitement in the streets attracting them to 
the windows. Crowds of people were out, and 
speedily the news spread : ‘Civil war had broken 
out!’ The Congress troops had taken the field. 

Before the hour expired, George returned, He 
also had heard the news, and hastened to reassure 
the ladies by his presence. ‘This is an additional 
reason for hurrying the marriage,’ he said; ‘I 
have arranged everything.’ 


A few hours subsequently, a small party of six 
persons, consisting of George Nardez and his bride, 
the latter's mother with a lady friend, and two 
officers in civilian dress—friends of the bride- 
groom—emerged from the little chapel of San 
Jose de Ferrara, and entering a couple of hired 
carriages, drove away. 

By this time the streets were in an uproar, 
The greatest excitement was visible everywhere 
and in everybody. Shouting and singing, laugh- 
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ing and drinking ; troops marching, bans play- 
ing. Strange that nothing but war, cruel war, 
could cause so much of what looked like joy. 

As the bridal party entered the street in which 
the Gormans resided, usually a very quiet place, 
they saw that the excitement seemed to be con- 
centrated, centred on one spot, and that the door 
of Mrs Gorman’s house. A small crowd of 
loungers, strollers, and neighbours had gathered, 
in the midst of which a number of uniforms 
were discernible. As the carriages drove up, the 
crowd parted and became silent. The widow’s 
face assumed an expression of puzzled anger, and 
she instinctively turned an interrogative look on 
her son-in-law. The latter’s face was as white 
as death; but curbing his emotion as well as 
he could, he descended, handed out the two elder 
ladies, and then turned to assist his bride. 

As she came down in his arms, she whispered : 
‘What is it, George 

Before he could answer, the officer in charge 
of the soldiers stepped forward, touched him 
on the arm and said: ‘Lieutenant George de 
Nardez! I think ? 

What is it?” 


‘The same, sir. 

‘You must come with me. You are arrested.’ 

‘Arrested! On what charge?’ The words 
were words of surprise, but there was no astonish- 
ment visible in George’s face. 

Ada, who had watched his face intently with 
her arm within his, now withdrew it, and stole 
it protectingly round his shoulder. 

‘I arrest you on a charge of being inimical 
to the Government,’ said the officer formally. 

‘I have just been married,’ faltered George, 
unconscious in his agitation of the irrelevancy 
of his reply. 

‘I am deeply, truly sorry to have such a duty 
to perform and at such an hour,’ said the officer ; 
‘but I must carry out my orders, I can only 
grant you five minutes’ grace, and in doing that 
shall be straining my discretion.’ 

‘May I enter the house and bid my wife 
farewell ?’ 

‘Certainly. I have your parole ?’ 

*Yes. I thank you.’ 

At the expiration of five minutes, George re- 
appeared and surrendered. One of the bridal 
carriages was chartered. George took his seat ; 
and then, with his captor by his side instead of 
his bride, and two armed soldiers for bridesmaids, 
he was driven away to spend his wedding night 
in prison. 

he military prison to which George was con- 
veyed was but partly filled on his arrival ; but 
within a few hours prisoners began to file in 
rapidly. The emissaries of the President had, 
on the first sign of active rebellion, laid their 
hands on all known or suspected opponents within 
reach. The young lieutenant passed a very bitter 
night. In addition to the agony of such a part- 
ing and a great anxiety as to his wife’s bearing 
under the shock, he was tormented by the uncer- 
tainty connected with his arrest. Was it due to 
his father’s: action, or solely to his own political 
opinions? In the former case, he might ho 
for a speedy release when the futility of the 
step became manifest. The morning dragged 
slowly on without anything arising to resolve 
this doubt. About noon, however, and before 


The door was opened, and Ada and her mother 
entered, accompanied by Don Manuel Pulido, a 
lawyer and friend of the family. George sprang 
to his feet, and without a word the lovers were 
in each other’s arms. The other two turned away 
for a moment, respecting alike the bitterness and 
the bliss of the meeting. Time, however, is 
precious at a prison interview. 

Don Pulido spoke, and addressing George, said : 
‘I have obtained permission for this meeting 
with great trouble and some risk. It must only 
last a quarter of an hour. Make the most of 
it. Why are you here? Have you been formally 
charged ?? 

‘No. I know nothing beyond what the officer 
said when arresting me,’ replied George. 

‘And that was? 

‘That I was arrested as inimical to the Govern. 
ment—meaning, I presume, the President.’ 

‘Do you know the Congress party is in open 
rebellion ?? 

‘TI learned it yesterday,’ 

‘That lends seriousness to your arrest.’ 

‘I have reason for thinking my apprehension , 
on that charge was a mere ruse.’ 

‘How? You must be candid.’ 

George looked at Ada, as though he would 
spare her. She saw and rightly interpreted the 
glance, and taking his hand in hers, said: ‘Go 
on, George. I have a right to know everything 
now, and strength to hear anything.’ 

‘Well, you must know,’ said George, addressing 
Pulido, ‘my father was opposed to our marriage. 
At our last meeting yesterday we had high words 
on the subject. When he saw I would not yield 
to persuasion, he threatened to prevent our union 
at any cost and—— I fancy he may have used 
his influence and caused my arrest in order to 
attain this object.’ 

‘Is that possible?’ said the lawyer. 

‘Thinking, no doubt,’ continued George, ‘to 
frighten me into submission, and relying on his 
position and influence to prevent any ’—— 

At this moment the cell door was again opened 
and Colonel Nardez entered. He was evidently 
prepared to find others there, and bowed court- 
eously to the ladies, while greeting the lawyer 
by name. He then turned to his son; but the 
old fearless look was gone from his eyes, and 
his glance was hesitating and shifty. The old 
soldier was ashamed, and to cover his embarrass- 
ment assumed an overbearing manner. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I hope you have come to your senses !? 
‘Have I been without them?’ queried George. 
‘You have been mad !’ 

‘This isn’t exactly the place to cure madness.’ 
‘No, but folly—yes !’ 

‘Let me assure you, father, that mine is a folly, 
if you choose to call it so, that no time will cure 
or any coercion diminish.’ 

‘Are you aware of the terrible position in 
which you stand ? queried the elder man, 

‘I am, and also to whose unnatural action 
I owe it.’ 

The random shot hit the mark, and George's 
spirits rose. He was much the calmer and more 
collected of the two. ; 
‘Why did you defy me?’ The Colonel’s voice 
faltered. He began to display yreat agitation. 


‘I could not do otherwise, father—could not. 


the meal hour, footsteps approached his cell. 


Forgive me now for not obeying you in this. 
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Take me out of this. I presume that as you had 
me confined, you can also have me released ?’ 

‘God knows,’ muttered the father, ‘I am 
myself unaccountably under suspicion now. Oh, 
why did you defy me?’ he reiterated, and there 
was something in his tone as well as in the words 
that roused apprehension. 

George waited anxiously. In the elder man’s 
mind a struggle was going on. 

‘Will you give this—this idea—this marriage 
up?’ dropped slowly from his lips, and he looked 
eagerly into his son’s face. 

‘I cannot—on my honour, I cannot. It is 
much too late,’ replied George firmly. 

‘Would you rather—remain a prisoner ?’ 

‘If that is the alternative—Yes !’ 

‘Will you remain a prisoner until—until some 
morning you are taken out and shot?’ demanded 
the Colonel in a low voice of suppressed anxiety. 
‘What will that profit you? Ya could not 
marry then.’ 

‘LT am not going to marry again,’ said George 
with a ghost of a smile. 

‘Again! Why, what do you mean ?’ 

George took Ada by the hand, and advancing a 
step, presented her formally to the Colonel. ‘ My 
wife, said he. ‘We were married yesterday,’ 

The old man started as though he had been 
struck ; then he bowed low. When he stood again 
upright, all the assumed sternness had passed 
out of his face, and an ill-concealed anxiety and 
remorse taken its place. He did not, could not 
speak. His better nature, his strong natural 
affection for his son, was conquering the pride 
and obstinacy of his character. At the moment 
when the struggle was at its fiercest, Ada threw 
herself on her knees at his feet, sobbing. The 
scale was turned. The old soldier lifted the girl 
gently, looked at her a moment critically, and 
kissed her. Then turning to his son, he extended 
his hand with a gesture of reconciliation. For 
a moment the three were locked together in an 
embrace. Then the elder loosened himself and 
spoke. ‘I should be on my knees now, praying 
and begging for pardon,’ he said fiercely. 

Mrs Gorman and Don Pulido had been silent 
but interested spectators of the moving scene, but 
at this juncture the lawyer interposed. ‘ Permit 
me,’ he said, ‘to congratulate you all round on the 
understanding arrived at. Now, I advise strongly 
that no time be lost in effecting your son’s 
release. In the present state of affairs, he is in 
a critical position,’ 

‘You are right,’ said the Colonel: ‘it must be 
done at once.’ 

‘May I ask, Colonel, continued the lawyer, 
‘if you were instrumental in causing his arrest ?” 

‘Yes,’ was the low reply. ‘It was only to be a 
temporary measure.’ 

; Then you can manage his release speedily ? 

The Colonel was silent; a terrible anxiety 
fastened on the others. ‘Yes, I suppose so. 
don’t know! Oh miserable father that I am! 
I will go at once; but I fear the shadow of 
suspicion has fallen on me. God grant I may 
be mistaken 

‘What steps do you propose to take?’ asked 
the lawyer. ‘Can i be of any assistance ?” 

‘IT will see Balmaceda at once, and state the 
entire facts. He can scarcely refuse me a favour.’ 

‘But where is he! He left the capital last night.’ 


The Colonel bit his lip with vexation. 
will follow him,’ he said. ‘I can surely find out 
his whereabouts. I must see him personally, I 
could do nothing with any of the others.’ 

‘Then come at once. I must escort the ladies 
home, and then am at your disposal, if I can be 
of any use whatever,’ 

Colonel Nardez turned to his son, and clasping 
his hand, said : ‘Cheer up, George ; I have every 
hope of suecess. He cannot turn against me or 
refuse any reasonable request of mine. Be of 
good heart, my son. Forgive me, if you can 
now; but I must wait until you are free before 
I can ask your pardon,’ 

‘You have it freely now, father. Whatever 
happens, I know you have done nothing but in 
care of me.’ 

Steps were heard in the corridor. 

‘Time is up,’ said Don Pulido; ‘we have tres- 
passed already.’ 

Before George could kiss his bride good-bye, the 
chief of the prison entered accompanied by another 
official and a warder. ‘Colonel de Nardez,’ said 
the first-named, ‘you had permission to visit the 
prison and have an interview with your son, I 
regret to inform you that your visit must be 
prolonged? 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the Colonel 
sternly. 

‘This gentleman will explain,’ said the chief, 
indicating his companion. 

‘Tam the bearer of orders from the President,’ 
said the official, ‘ordering the arrest and detention 
of Colonel de Nardez, who has become suspected 
of intriguing against the Government.’ 

‘There must be some mistake, said the Colonel 
in desperation, ‘I am one of his Excellency’s 
friends,’ 

‘His Excellency is become mistrustful of his 
friends,’ remarked the official dryly. ‘ However, 
my task is ended.—I leave Colonel de Nardez in 
your custody,’ he concluded, addressing the jailer. 

‘Permit me,’ said the latter, indicating the door. 

The old Colonel turned on his son a look of 
the keenest remorse and and then followed 
his custodian from the cell. 

No further time was granted to the others, and 
they were compelled to take a hasty farewell, 
crushed and desperate at the turn affairs had 
taken. George still had spirit to whisper: ‘ Cour- 
age, my darling ; it will not be for long. Balma- 
ceda will be surely beaten, and then’—— A 
fervent kiss concluded the sentence, and a minute 
afterwards George was alone. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL. 


THE rapid accumulation of rubbish is unhappily 
too well known to need special comment. Every 
one of our readers is familiar with the constant 
warfare with refuse in every shape and kind, 
necessary to maintain our houses and streets in 
a healthy and sanitary condition. The problem 
in large cities is a serious one, and the cleansing 
and scavenging duties of the local authorities, 
whether viewed in the light of their uninter- 
mittent nature, or the serious danger to the 
public entailed by neglect or failure, are of far 
greater importance to suciety than many topics 
which more readily command attention. 
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As our readers are doubtless aware, the 
Public Health Acts impose on every Local 
Authority the duty of the removal of ashes, dust, 
and rubbish generally from every house. Into 
the vexed questions of the best methods of storing 
that rubbish and removing it, we do not propose 
to enter; various modes are in vogue, each 
possessing distinct advantages, and each requiring 
to be considered in relation to the particular 
needs and characteristics of any city or locality 
under consideration. Our present concern is 
rather the ultimate disposal of the collected 
rubbish, a problem, we may add, which is 
occupying the serious attention of sanitary engi- 
neers and municipal authorities. As is well 
known, ‘town refuse’ is largely used for manurial 
ee ae in agriculture; but not only is this 
mode of disposal liable to objection on the ground 
of the unpleasant odour caused, but it is under- 
stood that in many cases the value of such refuse 
for spreading on the land has declined, owing to 
various causes, such as the improved methods 
of combustion now in vogue, with corresponding 
diminution in the quantity of ashes thrown 
away ; whilst the extended use of tinned goods 
has not merely lessened the amount of organic 
refuse, but has introduced into house refuse a 
large body of rubbish whose profitable utilisation 
has hitherto baffled the efforts of the economist. 

No one who has noticed, we may remark in 

assing, the enormous quantities of empty tins 

trewing the country, will fail to admit the 
desirability of, and the enormous profit attending, 
a successful method of turning such to useful 
account. We believe tin toys have been profit- 
ably manufactured from empty sardine boxes ; 
but the supply of raw material is far in excess 
of the demand for the finished product. 

Turning to other methods of disposing of town 
refuse, that of tipping to form ‘made-ground’ 
for building purposes is highly objectionable on 
sanitary grounds, and even in the case of land 
at all likely to be used for residential purposes 
is to be strongly deprecated. 

A third method—namely, deposit at sea, as 
practised in New York and Liverpool—is fully 
described by Mr Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., 
in an able paper recently read in Liverpool. In 
the case of Liverpool, two special steamers, carry- 
ing respectively three hundred and thirty and 
four hundred tons of refuse, are constantly em- 
ployed in taking the material twenty-four miles 
out to sea and there depositing it. Mr Boulnois 
states that during 1891 no fewer than 145,032 
tons of refuse were thus disposed of, at a cost of 
approximately 1s. 64d. per ton. As pointed out 
in the — above mentioned, this system is 
applicable only for cities near the coast ; and the 
liability of the lighter refuse to float and be 
washed again on shore, forms a serious drawback. 
Moreover, trawling-nets are liable to injury from 
tinned-meat cases, &c. 

The difficulties of other large cities in con- 
nection with the disposal of their refuse, and 
the constant questions arising in reference to the 
nuisance and undesirability of the material in 
uestion, are well known of late years. Recently, 
the material has been dis of by burning, 
and the name of ‘ Refuse erect has been 
given to the furnaces in which the operation has 


favour, and the preblem seems only what is the 
least cost at hese it can be performed. Various 
types of Destructor are now in operation; and 
— it scarcely falls within the scope of this 
article to detail the different designs in use, 
we may point out that the principal points aimed 
at in each, as enumerated by Mr Boulnois, are: 
(1) Ease of access by carts ; (2) Ease of charging 
urnaces ; (3) Perfect combustion without nuis- 
auce ; (4) Easy withdrawal of ‘clinker ;’ (5) Re- 
duction of the refuse to as small an amount of 
clinker and ash as possible ; and (6) Expeditious 
combustion. 

The cost of destruction of refuse by burning 
necessarily varies much in different districts, as 
quality of refuse, rate of wages, &c., fluctuate; but 
in the paper already quoted the rate per ton is 
given as ranging between sixpence and two 
shillings and threepence. 

The site of a Refuse Destructor is necessarily 
a question involving much anxiety ; for even 
with total cremation of all fumes in the Destruc- 
tor, the refuse has still to be conveyed to it, and 
care has to be taken to cause as little nuisance 
as possible in conveying the material to the 
flames. The heat generated in a Destructor can 
be utilised for a variety of purposes, such as 
raising steam for electric light, pumping, &c. 

In conclusion, the cremation of refuse is rapidly 
establishing itself, and bids fair to extend con- 
siderably. The problem is largely one of cost, as 
the system complies in all respects with sanitary 
science, and cannot fail to commend itself to 
every person interested in a question which, both 
directly and materially, concerns the whole com- 
munity. 


WESTWARD. 


Westwarp the sunset is dying, 

For twilight has gathered and grown ; 
Westward the swallow is flying, 

The way that the Summer has flown— 
Flying, flame-crownéd and crested 

With light from the day that is spent, 
After the Summer that rested 

Awhile in our meadows—and went. 


Westward the breezes are blowing 
And breathing of nothing but rest ; 
Westward the river is flowing— 
Thy home is there in the west, 

And Summer around thee is springing, 
But Autumn is lingering with me, 
And westward my fancies are winging 
Their flight unto thee—unto thee ! 


Ah, dreary and darkly and slow drifts 
The time to the end of the year ! 
Blow, winds of the Winter, with snow-drifts, 
And frost upon moorland and mere, 
With the day when at last I shall follow 
The flight of my thoughts and have rest, 
, Shall follow and find, like the swallow, 
My Queen of the year in the west. 
A. Sr J. Apcock. 
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